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NOTE 

The orthography of proper names follows the system adopted by 
the Indian Government for the Imperial Gazetteer of India . That 
system, while adhering to the popular spelling of very well-known 
places, such as Punjab, Lucknow, etc., employs in all other cases 
the vowels with the following uniform sounds : — 

a, as in woman : d, as in land : i, as in police : f, as in intrigue : 
0, as in cold : w, as in ball : u, as in swre : e, as in grey. 
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Facsimile of Lord Dalhousie’s handwriting, aet. 45, 

* [Minuie was his deceased wife’s favourite dog.] 



THE MARQUESS OF DA LEIO U SI E 

AND HIS WORK IN INDIA 



CHAPTER I 

THE ARGUMENT 

The leading idea in these volumes is to present 
a series of historical retrospects rather than of 
personal biographies. Each little book takes some 
conspicuous epoch in the making of India, and, 
under the name of its principal personage, sets 
forth the problems which he had to encounter, the 
work which he achieved, and the influences which 
he left behind. Thus the rise and culmination of 
the Mughal Empire will be briefly sketched under 
the title of Akbar; its decay under that of 
Aurangzeb. The volume on Dupleix will sum up 
the struggle of the European nations for India, 
before the ascendency of the British. The present 
volume on Dalhousie exhibits the final develop- 
ments of the East India Company's rule. 

At the beginning of the century, the Marquess 
of Wellesley, a king of men, organised British India 
on the basis upon which it rested from 1798 to 
1848; But during those fifty years, as we shall see, 
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the old fabric gradually wore out and its props 
began to give way. In 1848 another strong ruler 
came out from England to India, and laid afresh 
the foundations of the British Power — the founda- 
tions which, notwithstanding striking changes in 
the political control and administration, subsist to 
this day. It is with the work of this second builder 
of the temple of British Rule in India that the 
following pages deal. Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion is now sufficiently removed from us to permit 
of calm historical treatment. Yet its consequences 
have so directly produced the India of to-day, as to 
give to his measures, an almost contemporary in- 
terest. When the master-hand was removed, those 
measures had their reaction in the Mutiny. But 
the Mutiny of 1857 passed away in its turn, and 
left the permanent results of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration to develope themselves. The present 
foreign policy of India, the present internal pro- 
blems of India, the new Industrial Era in India, 
are alike legacies of his rule. 

For Lord Dalhousie did three things in India. 
He extended its frontiers, so as to bring them into 
inevitable although indirect contact with a great 
European nation on the one side, and with an 
ancient Asiatic power on the other. He at the 
same time consolidated the East India Company’s 
internal possessions and the intervening Feuda- 
tory States, into the true beginnings of a united 
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Indian Empire. But perhaps his most permanent 
claim on the gratitude of his country is that by his 
far-reaching schemes of railways, roads, canals, and 
public works, he inaugurated the great revolution^ 
which has converted the agricultural India of 
antiquity into the manufacturing and mercantile 
India of our own day. Expansion of territory, 
unification of territory, and the drawing forth of 
material resources, these were the three labours 
given to Lord Dalhousie to accomplish in India: 
and in the three words, conquest, consolidation, and 
development, his work may be summed up. 

Lord Dalhousie found India an isolated country. 
In the North-west a powerful and warlike people, 
the Sikhs, lay between us and Central Asia. By 
the annexation of the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie 
abolished that intervening military nationality. He 
advanced the British boundary to the foot of the 
mountains, and made British officers the wardens 
of the passes. Since his time the North-western 
frontier of India has been garrisoned by British 
armies, alike against the Muhammadan races of 
Central Asia and against Russia. Our Asiatic rela- 
tions with Russia, which had previously been fitful, 
were brought by the conquest of the Punjab, 
gradually but inevitably, within the normal sphere 
of European diplomacy. The supreme factors in 
Indian foreign policy have been transferred from 
Calcutta and Lahore to London and St. Petersburgh. 
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The neutralisation of Afghanistan has taken the 
place of the neutralisation of the Black Sea. 

The armament of India is now regulated not 
<* alone by the internal need of India, but by 
necessities which have been forced upon India 
from being brought into contact with the armed 
camp of European nations. The latest Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin’s military policy and military ex- 
penditure were dominated by the responsibility of 
guarding against Russia the North-western frontier 
of India — the frontier which was substantially 
created by Lord Dalhousie. 

On the opposite side of India also, in the North- 
east and the South-east, independent states sepa- 
rated us, until Lord Dalhousie’s time, from our 
other great Asiatic neighbour, China. The an- 
nexation of the outlying Sikkim districts, by Lord 
Dalhousie in 1850, has brought us into contact 
with Tibet and the Chinese Empire. In 1888 the 
British representative in Pekin was endeavouring to 
arrange difficulties which were the direct although 
tardy results of that annexation; and a delegate 
from the Chinese Government came in 1889-90 
to India with a view to the same object. 

In the far South-eastern promontory, also, Lord 
Dalhousie extended the British frontier. His 
annexation of the lower districts of the Irawadi 
slowly, but irresistibly, brought about a state 
of things which could only end in a British 
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conquest of Upper Burma. Lord Buffering Pro- 
clamation at Mandalay in 18 86, by which Upper 
Burma passed under the government of Queen 
Victoria, was the natural sequel of Lord Dal- 
housie’s annexation of Lower Burma in 1852. The 
extinction of the Burmese Empire has not only 
brought us into direct diplomatic relations with 
China, but it has also involved an indefinite re- 
cognition of certain semi-suzerain claims of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

But far-reaching as have been the results of 
Lord Dalhousie’s frontier conquests, his policy of 
internal consolidation seems destined to produce 
even more important consequences. That consoli- 
dation appeared at the time to be a unification of 
the Indian territories ; it is slowly disclosing itself 
also as a unification of the Indian races. Lord 
Dalhousie was convinced, and with good reason, 
that the old system of ruling India under the 
make-believe of sham royalties and of artificial 
intermediate powers wrought misery to the people. 
He held himself bound to take every fair oppor- 
tunity that offered for substituting an honest Eng- 
lish administration. One native State after another 
passed under this policy to direct British Rule. 

The map of India which Dalhousie pondered 
over during his voyage out, in 1847, was a much 
simpler problem in political geography than the 
map which he handed over to his successor. The 
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Punjab, Sikkim, a part of Caehar, Lower Burma, 
Satara, and a part of Sind, marked the magnificent 
circumference of his conquests and annexations: 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, Baghat, Sambalpur, 
Jaitpur, Udaipur, Jhansi, the Berars, and part of 
Khandesh, represent the vast territories with which 
he filled in the centre. I should be merely begging 
the question with which this book will try to 
honestly deal, if I were in a preliminary chapter 
to utter one word of praise or blame regarding the 
policy that so prodigiously augmented the dominions 
and the responsibilities of England in the East. It 
suffices if we realize at the outset that it was Lord 
Dalhousie who made the modern map of India. 

To lay any stress in these preliminary remarks 
on mere extension of territory would prejudge 
the whole question as to the merits or demerits of 
Lord Dalhousie’ s rule. For an increase of 
territory may be only a damnosa haereditcts of 
political robbery, prolonged popular resistance, and 
financial strain. Lord Dalhousie would himself 
have desired that the causes and circumstances 
which led to each conquest or annexation should 
be accurately set forth, before any credit was 
claimed for it. He conscientiously believed that 
such title as he might have acquired to the 
gratitude of his countrymen was based, not upon 
the extent, but on the justice of his acquisitions. 
Whether he was right or wrong in this belief, I 
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shall, after honestly stating the facts, leave the 
reader to judge. 

The territories which Lord Dalhousie conquered 
or annexed, he firmly bound together. His vast 
extension of roads, canals, steamer-routes, and 
public undertakings of many kinds, created facili- 
ties for commerce, and an effective surplus of the 
staples of commerce, such as had never before 
existed in India. But under his rule, also, four 
new engines of consolidation were set at work : 
railways, telegraphs, a half-penny post, and a great 
centralising system of education on a Western 
basis. I shall speak of each of these hereafter. 
For the. moment let me quote the words of the 
earliest biographer of Lord Dalhousie concerning 
a single one of them. £ Railways/ wrote Sir 
Edwin Arnold in 1865, when they were still a new 
thing in India, ‘railways may do for India what 
dynasties have never done — what the genius of 
Akbar the Magnificent could not effect by govern- 
ment, nor the cruelty of Tipu Sahib by violence — 
they may make India a nation V 

It is to the consolidating influences thus put in 
motion by Lord Dalhousie that we owe the India 
of to-day, with its new mercantile era, its new in- 
tellectual activity, its new political awakening. 
His geographical unification of Indian territories is 

1 The Marquis of Dalhousie' 8 Administration of British India , 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, vol. ii, pp. 241-2, 1865. 
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slowly but surely creating a sense of solidarity 
among the Indian peoples. For while Lord Dal- 
housie overleapt the old ramparts between India 
and foreign nations, he also began the process of 
throwing down the ancient barriers between the 
races of India itself. And if he extended the 
foreign risks and responsibilities of India far 
beyond their previous limits, he also laid the foun- 
dation of a United India within her own frontiers. 

I propose in this little book to write a brief but 
clear and connected narrative of Lord Dalhousie’s 
conquests, as a whole, passing over for the moment 
the other events of his administration, which inter- 
vened between the conquest of the Punjab in 1849 
and the conquest of Lower Burma in 1852. I shall 
then endeavour to present a similar view of what 
is known as Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy — 
that is to say of his systematic action in regard to 
the Native States which brought many of the 
Feudatory Powers in India under direct British rule. 
In this part of the work, also, I shall unfold the 
successive acts in the great drama of annexation, 
from that of Satara in 1848, to that of Oudh in 
1856, without interrupting the story by the inter- 
mediate measures of domestic administration. 

Having thus shown how Lord Dalhousie built up 
the new India, by conquest and annexation, I shall 
exhibit the means which he took to consolidate it. 
For in Lord Dalhousie’s great scheme of empire, 
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consolidation kept pace, step by step, with terri- 
torial extension. It will be my duty to indicate 
the series of beneficent measures of peace which his 
master-mind designed as the complement of his 
annexations and conquests by war. How he 
welded province to province by the iron bands of 
the railway and the telegraph. How he began that 
process of binding together the Indian races by a 
common system of education and by a community ^ 
of interest, mercantile and political, which was 
altogether unknown in ancient Ifidia, and which 
forms the most significant feature of the India of 
to-day. 

The time has not yet come to pronounce a final 
judgment on Lord Dalhousie’s work. He himself 
forbad, by a Codicil, the publication of his papers 
until fifty years after his death. To Lady Con- 
nemara, his beloved daughter and devoted 
companion, who has kindly gone through the 
biographical portions of this book, I tender my 
grateful and respectful thanks. To Dr. Grant, 
the physician and friend of Lord Dalhousie during 
his Indian career and later life, I am under very 
special obligations not only for materials and 
verifications, but for the revision of the entire 
proof-sheets. 

This little volume will, at any rate, correct the 
misunderstandings and half-knowledge which ob- 
scured Lord Dalhousie’s administration at the time 
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of liis death. I have carefully studied the works 
of that period, from the worthless masses of in- 
vective and panegyric, to the eloquent writings of 
Sir John William Kaye and Sir Edwin Arnold 
on the one side, and the calm expositions of Sir 
Charles Jackson and the Duke of Argyll on the 
other. I have compared their statements and con- 
clusions with the Minutes and Despatches of 
Lord Dalhousie himself ; with the voluminous 
State-papers and correspondence in the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books ; and with the miscellaneous 
materials now afforded by the biographies of 
Lord Dalhousie’s contemporaries in India, espe- 
cially by Bosworth Smith’s most admirable Life of 
Lord Lawrence , and the lives of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outram, 
and Sir Charles Napier. The result, while not 
justifying a final verdict as to the far-reaching 
consequences of Lord Dalhousie’s rule, will enable 
us to obtain a clear and impartial view not 
only of his measures, but of the considerations 
which regulated his policy, and of the motives 
which guided the man. 



CHAPTER II 



The Man 

First of all it is needful to distinctly realize the 
man. The strong personality of Lord Dalhousie 
formed so dominant a factor in his Indian adminis- 
tration, that any attempt to exhibit his public career 
without a clear view of his private character must 
fail. His character, indeed, was built on such 
solid foundations, and presented so majestic a front 
to his fellow-men, that the temptation is to allow 
the portrait in the foreground to occupy too much 
of the canvas available for my whole picture. 

Fortunately, however, the life of Lord Dalhousie 
has been already written, although from inadequate 
materials, yet by able hands. Dr. George Smith’s 
sketches in The Friend of India in 1861, and 
subsequently in the Encyclopaedia Britannica , 
form models of their, kind. The narrative lately 
drawn up by Captain L. J. Trotter deserves the 
highest praise for its conscientious labour and 
artistic skill. I only hope that this little book 
may prove as meritorious in its own way, as an 
historical retrospect, as Captain Trotter s is excellent 
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as a personal biography. It is due to him to state 
that although the main body of my work was 
written before I had access to his volume, yet 
that I found it necessary to re-write the present 
chapter and enrich it from the new materials, 
especially those supplied by Dr. Grant, in Captain 
Trotter’s book. In the other eleven chapters I 
confine myself to the materials which I had al- 
ready collected. 

James Andrew Broun Bamsay, tenth earl, and 
first and only Marquess of Dalhousie, was born at 
Dalhousie Castle on the 22nd of April, 1812. ‘The 
house,’ writes the Queen when recording her visit 
to it, ‘ is a real old Scotch castle of reddish stone.’ 
Built in the twelfth century, and restored and 
added to in the present one, the stronghold of the 
Dalhousies now stands calmly on the beautiful 
bank of the South Esk, as the trains fly down the 
incline hard by, through Cockpen parish, before 
slackening their speed into Edinburgh. An ances- 
tor of the family had saved King James the Sixth 
of Scotland in the Gowrie conspiracy, and the 
strong character of the long line of Lords of 
Dalhousie impressed itself alike on the history 
and the poetry of Scotland — from the Maecenas- 
Dalhousie of The Gentle Shepherd to the old 
bachelor Laird 0’ Goclcpen. 

James, the future Governor- General of India, 
was the third son of the ninth earl. His father, 
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a soldier of a noble presence, had served in the 
Peninsular War, and was, three years after James’ 
birth, to command his own regiment at Waterloo. 
His mother was the heiress of the Brouns of 
Colstoun in Haddingtonshire — an ancient Norman 
family tracing their descent upwards through 
many illustrious houses to the Counts of Poitou. 
One of James’ brothers, the second son, died very 
young ; and James, while still a child, was taken 
along with his eldest brother by his parents to 
Canada, of which province his father had been 
appointed Governor-General. Canada formed the 
happy childhood-land of James’ memory, wistfully 
looked back to in later life; the bright opening scenes 
of a manhood of labour, success, and sorrow 1 . 

When ten years old he was sent home to England 
in a small sailing brig. He spent the next seven 
years at Harrow, for the most part of the time 
with his eldest brother as his fellow-pupil, and 
with Dr. George Butler as their private tutor and 
headmaster of the school. 

‘ One incident of his school-boy days,* writes 
Captain Trotter, ‘ may have helped to kindle his 
young ambition. In 1823, Marquis of Hastings 
returned home from India, which he had governed 
for nine years with rare ability alike as a soldier 
and a statesman. In the following year he paid a 

1 The original materials for Dalhousie’s youth were first published 
in The Friend of India at Serampur, January 31, 1861. 
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visit to his old school, and won the hearts of the 
Harrow boys by giving them a present of two 
sovereigns apiece. So princely a largess from a 
grey-haired hero of such fine manners, of a presence 
so commanding, must have filled many a boyish 
heart with other sentiments than gratitude alone. 
The conqueror of the Mar&th&s stood there in all 
his glory ; and young Ramsay, for one, would see 
in that splendid old Harrovian the embodiment 
of a greatness which he, too, might hope some 
day to rival/ 

In 18129 James* father succeeded Lord Comber- 
mere, as Commander-in-Ghief in India. The eldest 
son, Lord Ramsay, accompanied him to the East, 
and James entered at Christ Church, Oxford. 

That learned and ancient society was at this 
time the home of a brilliant group of young men, 
destined to play great parts in the history, not only 
of their own country, but also of India. Mr. Gladstone 
was an undergraduate, about two years senior in 
standing. Lord Canning who succeeded Dalhousie 
as Governor-General of India, and Lord Elgin who 
succeeded Canning as Viceroy of India, were among 
the friends of young Ramsay at Christ Church. 
He was regarded from the first as a youth of high 
promise, and a vacation tour in Northern Italy 
further stimulated his classical taste and love of 
learning. But the death of his eldest brother, Lord 
Ramsay, in 1832, broke in upon his reading during 
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the critical year before the final examination for 
his degree. James succeeded to the courtesy title 
as eldest son, and at the same time found himself 
involved in many family duties. He returned to 
Oxford and took the ordinary degree in 1833. But 
the examiners recognised his claims to something 
higher than a pass, and the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, by giving him an Honorary 
Fourth — then regarded as equivalent to a Second 
Class. 

In 1833, Lord Ramsay came of age, and in 1835 
he contested Edinburgh at the general election. 
The candidature of the scarcely fledged patrician 
against two veterans like Campbell the future Lord 
Chancellor, and Abercromby the future Speaker, 
(afterwards created Baron Dunfermline), was almost 
hopeless from the outset. It is chiefly memorable 
from his vigorous speeches at the hustings, the un- 
expected force of will with which he put down his 
own views on his committee, and the self-confident 
but prescient words in which he thanked his sup- 
porters after his defeat. 

‘ I return, 1 he said, ‘ to my own pursuits with the 
sensation common to every man who feels that he 
has not to reproach himself that he has buried his 
talents in the earth ; that so far as in him lay, he has 
done his duty to his country, his fellows and himself: 
and that, having cast his bread upon the waters, he 
has • only to await in patient confidence the day 
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when it shall again be found 1 / To the triumphant 
majority against him he bade farewell in a good- 
natured joke: ‘Ye’re daft to refuse the Laird o’ 
Cockpen.’ 

The defeat, indeed, sat lightly on the brilliant 
young man with whom politics then mingled with 
love. Soon afterwards, in January 1836, he 
married Lady Susan Hay, eldest daughter of his 
neighbour and family friend, the eighth Marquess of 
Tweeddalo. Lady Susan Hay is described as a tall 
and very beautiful girl, a perfect mistress of French, 
and an accomplished musician. Her love of horses 
and dogs became proverbial in India, where she 
rode her husband’s tours march by march, and was 
a familiar figure on the Calcutta Course, driving 
a pair of spirited steeds in excellent form. Some- 
what impassive in society, her genuine Scottish 
kindness of heart, intellectual gifts, and charm of 
manner, made her adored in domestic life. Her 
death in 1853 completely overshadowed the re- 
mainder of her husband’s existence on earth. 

Two daughters filled up the happiness of their 
seventeen years of married life. The younger, Lady 
Edith, married in 1859 the Eight Honourable Sir 
James Fergusson, Bart., the distinguished Colonial 
and Indian Governor. She died in 1871. The elder, 
Lady Susan, after nobly devoting herself to her 
father’s declining years, and ministering to him to 

1 The Times article on Dalhouaie’s death. 
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the end, married in 1863 the Honourable Robert 
Bourke, now Lord Connemara, brother of a later 
Viceroy of India, the Earl of Mayo. 

The year after his marriage, Lord Ramsay was 
returned to Parliament in 1837 for Haddingtonshire, 
a county in which his mothers influence, as heiress 
of Colstoun, was great. In 1838, however, he 
succeeded, on his father’s death, to the Earldom, and 
his career in the House of Commons came to a close. 
A young conservative peer had, at that political 
juncture, but little chance of distinction in the 
House of Lords. So the new Earl of Dalhousie 
threw himself with characteristic vigour into what 
local work offered itself to his hand. He repre- 
sented the Presbytery of Dalkeith, within which 
lay his own parish of Cockpen, as an elder at the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1839. 

The great questions which split up the Church of 
Scotland four years later were already stirring 
men’s minds. Lord Dalhousie, as an enlightened 
conservative of the disinterested type, sympathised 
in several important points with the reformers, 
and is said to have voted with them on what was 
then regarded as the crux of lay patronage. But 
while favouring enquiry and redress of grievances, 
he resolutely refused to be led into a line of whole- 
sale innovation which he foresaw must end in 
separation, and which as a matter of fact did end, 
in 1 843, in the Disruption of the Scottish Church. 
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This firmness appeared strange in so young a man, 
and gave deep offence to Dr. Chalmers who had 
mistaken the Earl’s outspoken sympathy, and his 
hearty agreement on particular points, for a 
general concurrence in the ecclesiastical leader’s 
programme. 

Dr. Chalmers’ friends placed Lord Dalhousie’s 
name on his committee. But, says Captain Trotter, 
‘ Lord Dalhousie not only refused to sit upon it, but 
delivered a solemn protest against the policy which 
he had been supposed to sanction. In accepting 
Dr. Chalmers’ motion, the Church, he declared, “ had 
already rung out her knell as the Established Church 
of Scotland.” For his own part, he could no longer 
remain a member of the General Assembly. Suiting 
the action to the word, he took up his hat and 
walked out of the hall V 

The sense of isolation caused by this parting 
from friends whose talents* he admired, and whose 
motives he respected, was deepened by the death of 
his mother. The Dowager Countess died in 1839, 
and the young Earl at twenty-seven years of age 
was henceforth to face life, stripped of all his 
immediate kindred among whom he had grown up. 
In 1842, the Queen paid a visit to Dalhousie Castle 
and admired from the drawing-room window, as 
her Journal records, the ‘beautiful wooded valley, 
and a peep of the distant hills.’ It is charac- 

1 For full details, see The Friend of India, January 31, 1861. 
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teristic of the somewhat haughty courtesy which 
in later years grew upon him, that he ‘playfully 
reminded Her Majesty that the last English Sove- 
reign who had approached the Castle was Henry 
IV ; and he “ had remained outside for weeks and 
never gained admission. 1 ’ ’ 

The fall of the Melbourne Ministry made way 
for Sir Robert Peel ; and Lord Dalhousie, who had 
early won the confidence of the great conservative 
statesman, was appointed Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade in 1843. Mr. Gladstone, his former 
fellow-undergraduate at Christ Church, was Presi- 
dent ; and on Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of that 
post in 1845, the young Earl succeeded. 

As President of the Board of Trade Lord Dal- 
housie found himself face to face with the railway 
mania of 1845-46. He laid before the Prime 
Minister a scheme for treating the new system of 
communication as a national concern, and for 
bringing it under a more direct and effective 
control by the State. Lord Dalhousie’s admirers 
claim for him that if his proposals had been 
accepted, England would have been spared the 
wide-spread ruin of the railway panic, which soon 
afterwards resulted from leaving railway develop- 
ment to private competition. Whether it would 
have been in the long-run so productive of facilities 
to English commerce is another question. Sir 
Robert Peel, probably with good reason, believed 
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that a system of State railways would not at that 
time be accepted by Parliament. 

Lord Dalhousie’s scheme remained therefore a 
proposal only, until it fell to his lot to carry it out 
himself in India. ‘ It provided among other things/ 
writes Captain Trotter, ‘ that no new line of 
railway should be sanctioned, except on some clear 
ground of public advantage, commercial or strate- 
gic/ No sentence could better describe the basis 
on which the railway system of India — Lord Dal- 
housie’s own child — has, without a single panic or 
a single check, been gradually but surely created. 

As his counsel of perfection could not be adopted, 
the young President of the Board of Trade set 
himself to do the best with the means permitted to 
him. Every new line had to pass under review 
before sanction was accorded. Within a few 
months the number amounted to 333, representing 
an expenditure of 371 millions, besides many 
foreign schemes which had come for their capital to 
the English market. When the last day of the 
year arrived for receiving applications, over six 
hundred projects were deposited on his table. 

Lord Dalhousie attacked the huge pile with an 
energy which amazed and wearied out his sub- 
ordinates and coadjutors, but which nothing short 
of absolute illness could arrest. His persistent 
over-work at this period laid the foundation of 
painful future disease. In spite of physical pros- 
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tration he stuck to his task, labouring at his desk 
all day, and brilliantly defending his chief in 
the House of Lords at night. ‘ To him more than 
any other man/ says Dr. George Smith, 4 Great 
Britain owes its railway system/ £ He will be a 
very leading man/ wrote Charles Greville, apropos 
of the crucial debate in May 1846, ‘for he is 
popular, pleasing, and has a virgin unsoiled repu- 
tation, nothing to apologise for, and nothing to 
recant : and he is a good man of business and an 
excellent speaker/ 

Sir Robert Peel resigned in the following month, 
having first expressed his sense of Lord Dalhousie’s 
services by appointing him Lord Clerk Registrar of 
Scotland. As the Dalhousie estates (his mother s 
property of Colstoun had descended to him heavily 
burdened) did not yield over ^1500 per annum, 
this addition of ^1200 a year was doubly welcome 
to him as a mark of friendship from his beloved 
chief, and as a material addition to his income. 
When Sir Robert Peel laid down his office in June, 
1846. and Lord John Russell urged the young Earl 
to accept office under the new Cabinet, Dalhousie 
declined. Lord John had however marked him as 
a man likely to do credit to any Minister, and next 
year, 1847, pressed on him the Governor-General- 
ship of India. So splendid an offer to a young 
nobleman, only thirty-five years of age, is perhaps 
the best evidence of the respect which Dalhousie 
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had inspired, not only among his own party, but in 
the cool judgment of English statesmen who differed 
from his views. But Lord Dalhousie did not 
accept the honour until he obtained the cordial 
concurrence of his late conservative chief, and 
the generous assurance of the new Whig Minister 
that it would in no way fetter his action in home 
politics, or affect his relations with former allies. 
Nor was it without a sigh of regret that the young 
Earl turned aside from the splendid parliamentary 
career which had opened to him, and elected for 
the certainty of being Governor- General of India, 
in place of the possibility of becoming Prime 
Minister of England. 

On the 1 2th January, 1848, Lord Dalhousie 
landed at Calcutta with the Countess of Dalhousie 
and a brilliant staff, including his talented private 
secretary, Mr. Courtenay. The Honourable Francis 
Fane (afterwards Earl of Westmoreland) and a young 
relative of the Duke of Wellington, were among his 
Aides-de-camp. He had already begun to pay the 
penalty of an Indian career, that severance of the 
dearest domestic ties which takes the pleasure out 
of the most brilliant Indian success, by having 
to leave his two little daughters behind him in 
England. He was destined to pay that penalty to 
the full. Of the state of India on his arrival it will 
be my duty to speak hereafter; for the crisis which 
had then unwittingly been reached, forms the key^ 
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note to his whole administration. Meanwhile it 
may save space, if I clearly exhibit at the outset 
what manner of man Lord Dalhousie appeared to 
his colleagues and contemporaries throughout his 
eight years of Indian rule. 

Small of stature, but with a noble head, a most 
penetrating glance, and a haughty demeanour, ‘ the 
little man 1 of Government House first inspired awe 
in those with whom he came in contact; then 
trust; and finally an ardent admiration, in which 
loyalty to the master mingled strangely with per- 
sonal love. He was the only one of the long list of 
Governors-General for whom both the great services 
in India, civil and military, and also the non- 
official British public, felt a real and lasting enthu- 
siasm. For during eight years of trials, and sorrows, 
and successes, he presented to our countrymen in 
India the loftiest type, I had almost said the 
apotheosis, of the great qualities with which we 
in distant lands love to associate the name of 
Englishman. 

His masterful character made enemies during his 
life ; his policy towards the Native States raised a 
tempest of hostile criticism after his death. But 
during the long period of his actual rule, enmity 
lay spell-bound by his commanding nobility of 
soul, criticism was by degrees almost hushed by 
his splendid successes, and throughout the vast 
continent, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
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spread a universal conviction that there was a 
veritable king of men in India, and that that king 
was Dalhousie. 

‘ Those who were most intimate with him/ says 
the man who knew him best, his private surgeon 
and honoured friend, Dr. Alexander Grant, ‘ accorded 
to his ability and sagacity something scarcely short 
of absolute worship. Sir James Outram told me 
that he had had intercourse with the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other leading 
statesmen in England, but never felt so awed, so 
stricken by his own inferiority, as in his interviews 
with Lord Dalhousie, who had always treated him 
most kindly . 5 This, too, in spite of the smallness 
of his stature, and of the fact that Dalhousie was a 
much younger man than the veteran soldiers and 
administrators on whom he so firmly impressed his 
will. The following description of his appearance 
when he entered on his duties at Calcutta, I take 
from Captain Trotter, who apparently derived it 
from personal communication with Dr. Grant : — 

‘Youthful looking even for his years, erect in 
gait, with a slim well-knit figure crowned by a 
noble, handsome, Titianesque head, lighted up by a 
pair of large, bright, blue eyes — “ really quick, clear, 
honest eyes 5 5 — to the frank courtesy of his manner 
he added “an air of authority that commanded 
respect and even awe . 55 . . . His forehead was broad 
and deep; the nose slightly aquiline, with fine, 
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clearly chiselled nostrils. He had a shapely and 
most expressive mouth, with long, thin, flexible 
lips that played in quick answer to every turn of 
thought and feeling : now compressed with pain or 
passing annoyance, anon relaxing into perfect sweet- 
ness or overflowing humour. To all this may be 
added a voice so clear, sweet, and musically intoned, 
that his visitor found its fascination quite irre- 
sistible/ 

Such was the brilliant young statesman, as por- 
trayed by a friendly but accurate hand, who at 
the age of thirty-five entered on the great task of 
governing India. We shall see him, only a short 
eight years later, when he laid down his office— 
lieu! quantum mutatus ah illo—n, worn-out, 
crippled old man, tottering down the river bank 
which he had once ascended with so firm a step, 
and carrying, as he well knew, his death within 
him. In narrating the incessant work which he did, 
I shall say little of the strain which that incessant 
work meant to his mind and body. He himself 
maintained, and would have desired, a dignified 
reticence. But in order to understand the man, it 
is necessary throughout to bear in memory the 
magnificent youthful activities which he brought 
to Lidia, and the havoc which India wrought upon 
them. 

His colleagues and subordinates quickly found 
that there was a new and imperious will at work 

c 
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in the Government. One days routine may serve as 
an example of his life during the next eight years. He 
rose about six, and began the morning, as he ended 
the evening, by quietly reading a chapter in the 
Bible. From six to eight he devoted himself to 
his office-boxes. At eight he breakfasted, glancing 
from time to time at the Indian newspapers which 
were laid out on his table. ‘ At half-past nine,’ 
writes Captain Trotter, 1 he would sit down at his 
desk, which he never quitted, even while he ate his 
lunch, before half-past five. Eight hours of con- 
tinuous brain-work was enough, he would say, for 
any man, and to this rule he generally adhered. 
His tastes, especially in the matter of food, were 
simple. He ate little and drank less at the quiet 
family dinners which he loved/ He hated the huge 
banquets which form the ceaseless penance of a 
working Viceroy’s life; but he entertained with the 
magnificence that became his high position. A 
morning of discomfort and lassitude, during which 
he painfully spurred himself up to his accustomed 
rate of labour, was the price which he almost 
invariably paid for his night of genial hospitality. 

Nothing was allowed to interfere with his daily 
tale of work — neither weariness, nor heat, nor the 
fatigues of an Indian march. He rode his journies 
on a fine light- grey Arab, Maharaja, dressed very 
simply in riding-gear of native “ puttoo,” and his 
head well protected with a white pith helmet 
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and patjri. Whether in camp or at Government 
House he was to be found for his long allotted 
hours pen in hand, his papers before him, and his 
despatch boxes piled up on either side. 

‘ To those around him,’ wrote his personal sur- 
geon, Dr. Grant, c he seemed enamoured of his task. 
Even in that hot and depressing climate, the intel- 
lectual exertion which he liked, brought relief 
rather than lassitude ; for business seemed not only 
easy, but delightful to him. He went with heart 
and soul into details, and to the driest subjects he 
gave vitality.’ ‘ Everyone who had business with 
him,’ says Sir Richard Temple, € felt that intercourse 
to be a pleasure : the harder the affair the greater 
the satisfaction: so completely trained was his 
capacity for administration.’ 

How thoroughly he mastered details, may be 
realized from a few well-known facts. The Foreign 
Department in the Government of India is usually 
reserved for the Governor-General’s immediate 
control. In the modern phraseology of Indian 
official life, the Viceroy is his own Foreign Minister 
— that is to say, he has no Member of Council to 
aid him in that department, as he has in the others, 
but transacts all business directly with the Foreign 
Secretary. During Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion the Foreign Department was by far the most 
important and most severely worked of any of the 
branches of the Government. For it included not 
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only the relations of the British power with the 
independent dominions which Lord Dalhousie con- 
quered, but also with the numerous Native States 
which Lord Dalhousie mediatised or annexed. 
Every arrangement, from the plan of a campaign to 
the hutting and water-filters of the troops, or from 
the exact wording of a treaty to the ceremonial 
niceties of a Darbar, was carefully scanned by his 
own eye, and formed the subject of decisive orders 
from his own pen. 

The mere amount of handwriting which Lord 
Dalhousie did would now seem an impossibility 
for a Viceroy of India. On mail days sheet after 
sheet in his swift delicate characters would pour 
into the private secretary’s room, with a rapidity 
which taxed to the utmost the powers of that 
practised copyist. As regards his routine work, 
the Chief Clerk of the Foreign Department once 
remarked that ‘ if Lord Dalhousie had been a writer 
paid by the sheet, he would have earned a con- 
siderable income.’ Sir Henry Elliot, his talented 
Foreign Secretary, the dulce decus of the Bengal 
Civil Service of that period, found so much of his 
daily labour done for him by the Governor-General, 
that he had leisure to amass the materials for the 
eight volumes which now form his memorial for all 
time. He c used to say with a pleasant smile that 
he spent most of his time as Foreign Secretary in 
pursuing his own historical studies.’ 
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The same omnivorous activity, arid it must be 
added imperious will, characterised Lord Dalhousie’s 
work in every department of the Government. 
‘There is the master, and we are the little boys 
under him, 5 said the Chief Justice when Lord 
Dalhousie laid down the rules for the remodelled 
judicial procedure. Lord Dalhousie claimed abso- 
lute obedience, not only by virtue of the authority 
committed to him, but by right of the infinite 
trouble he took to ascertain the facts of each case, 
and of the precision of his personal orders upon it. 
Nor would he be satisfied with any half-hearted 
compliance. ‘ In cases where he had a right to be 
masterful/ wrote Sir Richard Temple, ‘he was 
prompt to vindicate authority; and whenever he 
received a provocation justly to be resented, he 
had quite a special faculty for making his dis- 
pleasure dreaded V 

The obedience which Lord Dalhousie enforced 
from those under him, he loyally yielded to those 
under whom he himself was placed. ‘He was 
invariably courteous and respectful to the Court of 
Directors/ says Sir Richard Temple in the work 
above quoted — a work to which I am under many 
obligations — , ‘while he evidently felt grateful for 
the support so consistently afforded by them. . . 
It is creditable to Dalhousie’s tact and discretion that 

1 Men and Events of my Time in India , by Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., p. 124, ed. 1S82. 
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he should, though a very progressive ruler, have 
retained to the end the confidence of so cautious a 
body as the Court of Directors/ 

He was scrupulously polite to his subordinates ; 
and he knew so well the power of giving pain which 
dwelt in his words, that he scarcely on any occasion 
administered a personal rebuke. He reserved his 
reproofs for writing, toning them down in the soli- 
tude of his chamber. But even thus calmed and 
moderated, a reprimand from Dalhousie cut to the 
bone. The austere conscientiousness which he 
enforced from himself in every part of his duty, he 
demanded from others. ‘ By those who had served 
him loyally/ continues Sir Bichard Temple, ‘he 
was regarded as a trustworthy friend : but even 
they looked up to him with a certain awe V 

There were those, however, who not only served 
him loyally and trusted him as a friend, but who 
toiled for him with enthusiasm, and loved him 
living or dead from the very bottom of their hearts. 
A hundred stories are told of the tenderness and 
gratitude with which he repaid such love. The 
illness of a trusted subordinate brought always a 
keener pang to Dalhousie than any sufferings of his 
own ; the death of a valued officer moved the stern 
master to tears. No letter in the English language 
breathes a more chivalrous sympathy than that 

1 Men and Events of my Time in India t by Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., p. 124. ed. 1882. 
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which he addressed to the wife of Colonel Lawrence 
on her release from captivity during the Sikh war : 
nor could any words be better fitted to inspire a 
man with the strength of a noble appreciation of 
his own worth, than those with which he comforted 
John Lawrence on his sick bed. As I shall have to 
explain clearly the strained relations between Lord 
Dalhousie and members of the Lawrence family* 
and not to disguise the somewhat irksome domina- 
tion which his imperious will laid upon the equally 
strong natures of the illustrious brethren, it may be 
well to reproduce these two letters. They will 
suffice to show how he won the love of those whom 
he most resolutely controlled. 

‘ Madam/ he wrote in 1849 to the wife °f Colonel 
Lawrence on her release from the Afghans, — ‘ Since I 
cannot have the pleasure of seeing you here, I am 
sure you will permit me to take the liberty of 
addressing to you myself my hearty and cordial 
congratulations on your being once again in the 
midst of your family, and of those who have been 
long watching your fate with painful interest. 

‘ The kindness of your friends has permitted me 
during that time to see many of your notes which 
you never meant for any mere official eye ; and I 
trust you will not think I take too great a liberty 
in saying — for even at the risk of your displeasure 
I must say it — that the perusal of them during the 
long course of your captivity, showing to me the 
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gallant heart } r ou kept up under it, the cheery face 
you put upon it, and the uncomplaining and con- 
fiding patience with which you bore it all, has filled 
me with a respect for your character and admira- 
tion for your conduct, which, if I were fully to 
express them, you would perhaps suspect me of 
flattery. 

f In the hope of one day paying my respects to 
you in quieter times than the past, and some 
pleasanter place than Peshawar, I am, etc., Dal- 
housie.’ 

To John Lawrence, during his serious fever in 
1850, Lord Dalhousie wrote as follows 1 : ‘I have 
not plagued you with any letter since I heard of 
your illness. I need not say how deeply and truly 
I grieved to learn the severe attack you have suf- 
fered, and how anxious I shall be to learn again 
that you are improving duiing your march, and 
that you are not foolishly impeding your recovery 
by again returning to work. I am terrified at the 
thought of your being compelled to give up work 
and go home for a time, and I plead with you to 
spare yourself for a time as earnestly as I would 
plead to save my own right hand. Two of you 
have been working hard enough, Heaven knows, 
for the third : let the other two now take their turn 

1 I quote this letter from Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord 
Lawrence, vol. i, p. 31 x, ed. 1885: a work to which both in this 
and other chapters I am much indebted for an insight into Lord 
Dalhousie’s private character and public policy. 
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of working for you. Keep enough work in your 
hands to employ you, but don't take so much as 
to burden you/ 

Lord Dalhousie did not keep his expressions of 
affection only for the sick. The whole body of 
officers immediately under him knew that the im- 
perious ‘little man’ watched every incident in 
their lives with an interest which no pressure of 
public anxieties could slacken. I cannot refrain 
from quoting one more letter, a little note which, 
with the heavy burden of the Burmese War upon 
him. he found time to write to Major Reynell 
Taylor, when that officer took furlough to England 
in 1852. ‘My dear Taylor, — The power of 
encouraging and rewarding such men as yourself 
is one of the few things which make the labour 
and anxiety of ruling men in some degree bearable. 
I have seen your progress with great satisfaction. 
I earnestly hope you may have future oppor- 
tunities for gaining distinction which you are so 
fitted to win. Farewell, my dear Taylor. Always 
yours sincerely, Dalhousie/ 

A letter like any of the three preceding became 
an heirloom in the family of the recipient. It 
was by such words of noblest sympathy and strong 
comfort, and genuine warmth of heart, that Lord 
Dalhousie welded together the ambitions and aspi- 
rations of his great lieutenants with his own, and 
plucked allegiance from the souls of men. 
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Their allegiance, however, had its sure foundation 
in their recognition of the fact that Lord Dalhousie 
owned the truest right to command — the right of 
personal knowledge gained by personal work. He 
learned India for himself as no other Governor- 
General had ever learned it. He deliberately 
placed the newly conquered Punjab under that 
most unintelligent of administrative machines, a 
Board, because he determined that the Board 
should be his right hand, but that he himself 
should be its directing intelligence. He succeeded 
because he laboured by travelling through the 
Punjab, and by fixing his residence for many 
months in one of its hill districts, to acquire the 
personal knowledge which enabled him to control 
with a well-grounded self-confidence the strong 
men whom he selected to carry out his views. 

The official documents and private papers in 
which he recorded the results, prove that no detail 
of administrative importance escaped his keen eye 
while on his tours through the Punjab : from the 
constitution, distribution, and commissariat of the 
troops, in regard to which he showed a more exact 
knowledge than the fiery old Commander-in-Chief, 
to the composition of the police, the discipline of 
the jails, the planting of trees (which led to the 
true commencement of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment), the creation of a great system of roads and 
canals, the provision of schools and hospitals, the 
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abolition of cruel rites, and the reform of the 
domestic and marriage customs which lay at the 
root of infanticide in Northern India. Sailing down 
the Indus, he circled round by Bombay, the Straits 
Settlements, and Tenasserim, back to Calcutta in 
March 1850. 

His famous Punjab Minutes have, perhaps, ren- 
dered that province a too familiar instance. Let 
me therefore merely enumerate the journeys by 
which he brought the newly conquered provinces 
of Burma under his control. In 1852, during the 
crisis of the Burmese war, he sailed from Calcutta 
in defiance of the monsoon, to visit and encourage 
the army amid the swamps of the Irawadi. Those 
who know what Rangoon is in August, and what 
the Bay of Bengal can be during that month, will 
realize what the journey meant to a man already 
broken down by the climate and over-work, and 
subject to constant fever. But however severe his 
own sufferings, he had abundant energy to see that 
the troops were clothed, and housed, and fed, in a 
way which contrasted strongly with their condition 
during Lord Amherst's Burmese War, in 1825, and 
which saved thousands of British lives during the 
campaign. 

The blow having been delivered, and Burma 
annexed in December 1852, Lord Dalhousie set 
forth in the following February to study for him- 
self the best means of governing it. But instead of 
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proceeding to the newly conquered provinces, he 
visited and examined the Burmese territories which 
had been under our rule during twenty-seven years. 
He sailed along the coast of Arakan, inspecting the 
ports and administrative centres, from Chittagong 
to Akyab and Kyuk-phyu. From that visit many 
local improvements, and indeed the great modern 
commerce of Arakan date. But it was not in the 
improvement of our older Burmese territories that 
Lord Dalhousie’s visit proved most fruitful. He 
returned to Calcutta with the beginning of the 
scheme which, during the following summer, he 
worked up into a complete frame-work of govern- 
ment for British Burma. He united the isolated 
coast strip that had been conquered in 1826, with 
the valley of the Irawadi, henceforth the main 
sphere of British influence, by a military road hewn 
through the Yoma Mountains. 

In December of the same year, 1853, a g a in 
sailed for Burma, but this time to the capital of his 
new southern conquests, with a carefully matured 
scheme for the administration, which he had 
elaborated during the interval. On the present 
occasion he made a thorough inspection of the 
Irawadi valley to the extreme boundary of our 
dominions, marched along their frontier, and then, 
sweeping down again to the coast, visited Bassein, 
and examined the possible new outlets of commerce. 

This visit lasted to the beginning of 1854. 
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During the following 3 T ear and a half he allowed 
the strong man, whom he had chosen for the charge 
of the united Burmese provinces, to carry out his 
views. Having thus given time for his system to 
be brought into working order, he proceeded at 
the end of 1855 to inspect for himself the results. 
Once more, now alas the wreck of his former self, 
he sailed from India to Burma, visiting not only 
the busy emporium which his energy had created 
at Rangoon, but also the island of Negrais, and the 
new harbour that had sprung up near the mouth of 
the Bassein River, and which still bears his name. 
If ever a conqueror earned, by personal labour, the 
right to govern a newly subjected country, and to 
impose his will upon his subordinates in the execu- 
tion of the task, it was Lord Dalhousie. 

For by this time the cares of empire, and all 
worldly pomps and successes, had become to him 
merely a matter of stern duty. The clouds of 
desolation had during the previous two years fallen 
heavily upon his soul. Himself ‘ bowed dovm and 
crippled by an exhausting disease, 5 he had been 
stripped one by one of the consolations which had 
cheered him amid his own infirmities and suffering. 
In the spring of 1852 Lady Dalhousie’s health com- 
pelled her to leave her husband, to seek a chance 
of recovery in the hill climate of Ceylon. The 
following year was the saddest in Lord Dalhousie’s 
life. • One of his most trusted lieutenants in the 
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Punjab, Colonel Mackeson, fell by an Afghan 
knife. His loss, Dalhousie declared in a General 
Order, c would have dimmed a victory.* Two years 
before, he had mourned the sudden end of his great 
English Chief, Sir Robert Peel — his stern composure 
melting into tears at the news. Now, in 1853, he 
was also to lose his right-hand man in India, Sir 
Henry Elliot, most accomplished of Foreign Secre- 
taries, and most brilliant and genial of private 
friends. 

But the desolation which fell upon Lord Dal- 
housie in that year and wrung his heart, was of a 
more intimate character. Although Lady Dalhousie 
had improved by her visit to Ceylon in 1852, yet 
it was found necessary in the following spring that 
she should again leave India. She started vid the 
Cape for England, in the hope that the long sea 
voyage, and the meeting at home with the two 
daughters for whom she yearned, might enable her 
to return to Calcutta at the beginning of winter in 
restored health. The longings of the mother’s 
heart were destined never to be satisfied in this 
world ; nor were the hopes of the husband ever to 
be fulfilled. Lady Dalhousie died on the homeward 
voyage, on the 6th of May, 1853. 

The terrible task of breaking the news to her 
husband fell upon his kinsman and Military Secre- 
tary, Major James Ramsay. Lord Dalhousie one 
evening returned from his usual drive on the Cal- 
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cutta Course ; within a few minutes the light of his 
life had gone out for ever. ‘ He fell to the ground 
as if suddenly stricken dead. From that time 
forth/ says Captain Trotter, ‘ the sense of his be- 
reavement never left him/ c For the first two days 
he shut himself up alone with his grief. Then he 
wrote a line to Courtenay (his Private Secretary) 
begging only for “work, work,” no matter what 
kind. For several months he would see no«rone 
except on urgent business, and seldom left the room 
even for a drive/ 

Consolation he would none of. Each mail brought 
letters of tender sympathy : from the greatest 

Lady of England, whose royal heart has never failed 
to share the sorrows of those who serve her in 
distant lands, down through a long succession of 
illustrious and humbler friends whose knowledge 
of his strong nature made them recognise the depth 
of his desolation. It was, however, a touching 
letter from his eldest daughter, Lady Susan Ramsay, 
that ‘ first taught him in his own words that he 
had “ still something left to love/’ * In December, 
1854, this dear daughter, then seventeen years old, 
joined her father in India. How she laboured to 
fill the place which was left empty ; with what 
fine womanly tact and girlish brightness she won 
her way into the darkened chambers of that 
sad heart ; how she shared Dalhousie’s public 
cares,- and at length brought a new sunshine into 
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his private life — is attested by those who had 
watched around the stricken man, helpless to 
assuage his great sorrow. 

Why lengthen out the story of the remaining 
years of sickness and toil? In 1853. during his 
months of desolation, Lord Dalhousie saw his pro- 
jects for railways and telegraphs for India become 
accomplished facts. In 1854, he put the corner- 
stone to the legislative edifice which was to exercise 
so great an influence upon the destinies of the 
country. In May, 1854, a year after his wife’s 
death, the new Legislative Council met for the first 
time ; and during the same year the great Despatch 
was penned by the Secretary of State which laid 
the foundation of a national system of Indian 
public instruction. 

Before the end of the rains, however, Lord Dal- 
housie’s health was so broken that it seemed im- 
possible for him to continue longer at his work. 
4 He suppressed/ says Sir Richard Temple, 4 as 
much as possible any manifestation of his distress 
or suffering; and the public was scarcely aware 
that his strength and life were gradually but surely 
ebbing away V A voyage along the Orissa coast re- 
cruited his strength for a moment ; but his surgeon 
found it necessary to call into consultation another 
leading Indian physician. The two advisers 

1 Men and Events of my Time in India , p. 124, ed. 1882. 
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made an earnest representation that his physical 
condition demanded he should lay down the 
Governor-Generalship. 

Lord Dalhousie might have done so with honour 
to himself. The splendid conquests of his rule 
were completed ; his beneficent schemes of reform 
and consolidation had been successfully introduced. 
Had Lord Dalhousie then sailed from India, he 
would have left behind him a name second to none 
in the splendid series of British conquerors and 
rulers of the East. But the worn-out Proconsul 
had reason to know that the next twelve months 
would bring a new and great labour which he did 
not deem it right for him to decline. The dangerous 
question of what must be done with Oudh was 
pressing for decision. The Government in England 
trusted to Lord Dalhousie, not only to find the 
true answer to that question, but also to carry out 
the policy which they might determine to adopt. 
Lord Dalhousie had promised not to flinch from 
the task, and well knowing the peril which he ran, 
refused to quit his post. ‘ Believing it to be my 
duty to remain in India during this year/ he de- 
liberately replied in writing to his physicians’ 
protest, c in fulfilment of my pledge, and trusting 
in the Providence of God to avert from me those 
indirect risks against which you have so clearly 
and faithfully warned me, I have resolved to 
remain.’ 
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The arrival of his daughter, Lady Susan, at the 
end of 1854, and the comfort which she brought 
into his life, alone enabled him to go through 
the next thirteen months. A tour in Southern 
India, and a refreshing pause on the Nilgiris, 
nerved him for his final effort. On the 13th of 
February, 1856, Oudh was annexed. On the last 
day of that month Lord Dalhousie resigned his 
office. 4 It is well/ he said to his physician on the 
26th, 4 that there are only twenty-nine days in this 
month. I could not have held out two days 
more.’ 

4 As for my health, Jan Ldrin/ he wrote to John 
Lawrence, 4 1 am a cripple in every sense.’ On the 
28th February he presided at Council for the 
last time, bidding each of his colleagues an affec- 
tionate farewell. The touching words of reply, by 
the Senior Member, reveal the habitual control 
which Lord Dalhousie so sternly imposed on his 
haughty temper in dealing with men. Not one angry 
word, said Mr. Dorin, had ever passed among them 
in that room. Next day, the 29th, Lord Dalhousie 
went through the formal ceremony of receiving his 
successor, Lord Canning, at the top of the spacious 
stairs which lead up to Government House. 

The contrast between the two men, once under- 
graduates together at Christ Church, long dwelt in 
the memory of the civil and military dignitaries 
who, according to custom, stood on either side of 
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the broad stairs to take part in the spectacle. Lord 
Canning still young-looking, and a little shy amid 
the throng of strange faces : Lord Dalhousie lame, 
bent with disease, and prematurely aged, but stately 
and imperial to the end. When the procession 
reached the Council Chamber, and the new Governor- 
General was being sworn in, John Lawrence whis- 
pered to Dalhousie, and asked him what was his 
feeling at that moment. ‘ I wish 1 were in Canning’s 
place and he in mine,’ was the Dalhousie-like reply. 
'And then, wouldn’t I govern India! But no — I 
could not wish my worst enemy to be the poor, 
miserable, broken-down, dying man I am now.’ 
During the next week Lord Dalhousie rested — if 
deep and anxious converse with his great lieutenants 
and the new Governor- General on the pressing 
needs of India can be called rest. The public, 
Native and European alike, awakened to the fact 
that in a few days they were to lose for ever * the 
glorious little invalid’ who, during eight years of 
toil and sorrow, had been the foremost man in 
India. Addresses and deputations from every 
section of the community poured in upon him. 
The only day of real repose which he allowed 
himself was his last Sabbath. As Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie had punctiliously main- 
tained the dignity of the Church of his Sovereign, 
and regularly attended the Cathedral with the Aide- 
de-camp on duty. This Sunday he went quietly 
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to Saint Andrew’s Kirk, so weak that he had to be 
carried up the staircase to the gallery in a chair, 
and worshipped after the graver Scottish manner 
of his fathers. 

The scene on the bank of the Hugli, when he 
embarked for England, was a memorable and 
pathetic one. ‘ The attempted cheers of the well- 
dressed crowd that saw him totter on his crutches 
towards the river side faded away into a silence 
more eloquent than the loudest hurrahs/ 

‘I am sure/ writes an eye-witness 1 , ‘that no one 
who was present on the Maidan [the great plain] 
of Calcutta on the evening when Lord Dalhousie 
embarked ; who saw the whole population moved as 
one man with a deep sense of regret and admir- 
ation, and observed the emotion of the departing 
statesman under the manifestation of that feeling, 
would consider him as one incapable of either ex- 
citing, or feeling, sympathy. Many who witnessed 
that triumphant departure had a melancholy fore- 
boding that the curtain was falling on the last act 
of a great public career; that neither plaudits in 
India, nor well-merited honours at home, could 
avail to prolong a life almost exhausted in the 
public service. Others, more sanguine, hoped that 
he would recover his wasted strength, and enter oh 
a new course of honour and success, as bright and 

1 Sir Charles Jackson in his Vindication of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie's Indian Administration, pp. 178, 179, ed. 1865. 
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glorious as his Indian career. But no one in that 
vast assemblage dreamed that in a few years the 
great reputation of their departing Governor would 
be doubted, sneered at, and assailed/ 

Lord Dalhousie allowed himself no false hopes. 
‘ You have made kindly allusion/ he replied to the 
farewell address from the citizens of Calcutta, * to 
the future that may await me. I do not seek to 
fathom that future. My only ambition long has 
been to accomplish the task which lay before me 
here, and to bring it to a close with honour and 
success. It has been permitted to me to do so. I 
have played out my part ; and while I feel that in 
any case the principal act in the drama of my life 
is ended, I shall be well content if the curtain 
should drop now upon my public course. . . I am 
wearied and worn, and have no other thought or 
wish than to seek the retirement of which I stand 
in need, and which is all I am now fit for/ 

On his voyage home, Lord Dalhousie penned the 
great Minute, in which he set forth with noble 
simplicity the principal measures of his adminis- 
tration. Compelled to lie on his back, and 
unable to use ink, he wrote that masterly review, 
which makes forty-five printed pages of close folio, 
for the most part in pencil. It left his strength 
reduced to a perilously low ebb. The ship’s crew 
had to carry him on shore at Suez. The passage 
in the jolting van across the desert drained almost 
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to the last drop his remaining vitality. But after 
a pause of ten days at Malta, he was able to 
continue his voyage, in the Tribune Frigate, and 
reached England on the 13th of May, 1856. 

A pension of ^5000 per annum voted to him on 
the following day by the East India Company, the 
gracious message of welcome from his Sovereign, 
and the cordial expressions of admiration by men 
of many shades of political opinion, for a time 
revived the spirits of the worn-out Proconsul. In 
September, 1856, he lost his faithful friend and 
physician, Dr. Grant, who accompanied him home, 
but had now to return to India. ‘ I felt very sad,’ 
Dalhousie wrote to him in a farewell letter, ‘ when 
we parted at the station under the North Bridge 
[Edinburgh] : and even with the preparatory 
training, which your absence in the North has 
given me, I shall long feel strange, ill at ease, and 
altogether amiss in the* absence of the kind 
and sedulous daily care which I have been long 
accustomed to receive from you. I thank you a 
thousand times for it all. My confidence in your 
judgment and skill was entire and unabated from 
first to last: and my gratitude for your never- 
flagging attention to myself, and to that dear 
suffering companion whom I lost, will remain in 
memory as long as I have memory left. . . Farewell, 
and God bless you. Write to me often, and never 
cease to believe me your sincere friend, Dalhousie.’ 
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The clouds gathered thicker and darker around 
him. After a cold winter at Dalhousie Castle, he 
writes despondently to Dr. Grant early in 1857, 
‘I am weak, incapable of exertion or resolution, 
tormented with the numbness of my nose and throat, 
without any appetite — and done.’ He thinks of 
seeking a warmer climate. c Susan (in whom I 
place more medical confidence than in anybody 
since you left me) and I have discussed the 
subject. . . She and Edith decidedly incline to 
Malta. . . I believe they are right, and I think 
wc shall end in passing the winter there.’ 

The terrible news of the Mutiny found the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie too prostrate to take any part 
in the parliamentary discussions which followed. 
c You can well imagine,’ he writes to Dr. Grant in 
India, in July 1857, ‘with what deep grief I have 
heard the tidings which the last mail has brought. 
In a public and private sense all is bitter. . . I can 
think of nothing else but this outbreak ; and though 
no alarmist, as you well know, I await with the 
keenest anxiety the tidings which next mail and 
successive mails shall bring us. From this side I 
can tell you nothing but what the journals will tell 
you better, for I am still closely secluded. . . I am 
very sad, my dear Grant, at the state of things on 
your side.’ 

To the misery of physical prostration, and the 
bitterness of being unable to aid by his counsel 
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and experience in the public measures taken to 
meet the calamity, was super-added the deeper 
sorrow of knowing that if the military precautions 
which he had urged as Governor- General had been 
adopted by the Home Government, the spread of 
the Mutiny would, humanly speaking, have been 
impossible. On this point it will be my duty to 
speak fully and frankly in a later chapter. Mean- 
while it only remained for him to suffer in silence, 
and to bear with fortitude, but without reply, the 
popular clamour against him for not having pro- 
vided the very safeguards which he himself had 
clearly foreseen to be necessary ; and of the neces- 
sity for which he had solemnly warned the respon- 
sible Ministers in England. 

4 Of course there are plenty who inculpate me/ 
he wrote in August, 4 and although it is very hard 
to be incapacitated from defence when one believes 
oneself to be without blame, I believe that I care 
less for the blame and the defencelessness than for 
the misfortunes which lead men to blame, and 
render defence of my administration necessary. In 
the meantime the rest of mind which I feel to be 
essential to my progress towards recovery is gone.’ 

He chafed at the absence of that swift and stern 
action in India with which he himself would have 
crushed the disaffection at the outset. 4 This last 
business at Dinapur/ he writes in August, 4 exceeds 
all powers of imagination. General Lloyd, it is 
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said, put undue faith in the Sepoys. But why was 
it left to General Lloyd or to General or Mr. Any- 
body, to order the measures so obviously necessary 
to safety? . . My whole heart is sick and sore at 
what I hear ; and the mental anxiety and disquie- 
tude which are produced by what is going on in the 
scenes of my services, I am conscious is retarding 
the course of my progress towards health/ 

That progress, alas, was altogether deceptive. 
A short residence at Malvern in the summer of 
1857 enabled him, indeed, for the moment to 
make a rally. But the calamities of the country 
for which he had toiled, and the deaths of the 
loved friends with whom he had laboured, were 
steadily wearing him out. ‘ My God ! what rend- 
ing asunder is here of the household which, a few 
months since, was living so happily together 
in the Hills!’ ‘I have not been able to join,’ he 
says, in the public supplications for the deliverance 
of the English in India, for which he heard the 
church bells tolling on the 7th October, 1857, ‘for 
I have passed the last two days in bed. But God 
knows, my dear Grant, I do pray with all my heart 
for that blessing, without which even the splendid 
efforts which have been made for the restoration of 
our fame, by those who h£ve been fighting for it in 
Hindustan, will have been made in vain.’ 

The winter of 1857-58, spent at Malta, brought 
no relief. Amid his private sufferings and public 
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anxieties he found a moment to tell Dr. Grant of 
the death of the dog which had been his wife’s 
faithful companion in her long ill-health. c She lies 
buried in the garden here, and there are very few 
human beings whose death would make me so sad as 
the loss of this dumb old friend has done. You, at 
least 9 (Dr. Grant had attended Lady Dalhousie for 
years) ‘will recall a thousand reasons why this 
should be so — and it is so. 9 ‘ My rest is destroyed,’ 
he writes to the same dear friend on one of the 
last days of 1857, ‘my appetite again wholly gone. 
I loathe the sight of food, and in spite of tonics, and 
careful treatment, with which I have no fault to 
find, I am low, languid, sick, deaf, stupid, weak and 
miserable. 9 Lord Dalhousie was now a confirmed 
cripple, able only to move about upon crutches; 
‘as deaf as the Ochterlony Monument,’ he says, 
‘and as dull as the pulpit in the Old Cathedral.’ 
‘It is just two years to-day,’ he wrote in the 
spring of 1858, ‘since I laid down the office of 
Governor-General ; and ill as I then was, upon my 
word, my dear Grant, I was a better man than 
I feel myself at this moment.’ 

He knew full well by this time that there could 
be but one end to his sufferings. ‘Beware, my 
good friend,’ he writes in April 1858, on hearing of 
Dr. Grant’s indisposition, ‘how you follow my 
stupid example, and do not remain in India when 
your health requires you to leave it — either from a 
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sense of supposed duty, or from any other motive. 
I have paid heavily for doing so. . . I should be 
glad to warn you off a similar fate/ 

Lord Dalhousie had most truly given his life to 
India. He deliberately elected, as we have seen, 
to finish his task, at the imminent peril of his life, 
and in spite of the protest of his physicians. He 
had now to pay the penalty. The curtain must 
fall upon the two remaining years of his sufferings. 
They were cheered for a moment by the marriage 
of his younger daughter, Lady Edith Ramsay, to 
Sir James Fergusson, Baronet, of Kilkerran, whose 
public services she shared during thirteen years. 
But the stricken Governor- General found his great 
consolation during his remaining painful months on 
earth, in the tender and unwearied ministrations of 
his eldest daughter, Lady Susan. ‘ Now, Brigadier/ 
he said to his kinsman General Ramsay, after a 
convulsive seizure; £ now, Brigadier,' when I am 
dead, you must stay here and take care of poor 
Sue ; for she will require it/ In the last wintry 
days of i860 they laid him, not yet forty-nine, in 
the ancient burial-place of the Dalhousies, within 
his own quiet parish of Cockpen. 



CHAPTER III 



The Conquest of the Punjab 

Lord Dalhousie, the youngest ruler of India 
since Clive, and with his only administrative ex- 
perience gained from a few years* work in the 
English Board of Trade, succeeded a veteran soldier 
and statesman as Governor- General. On the 12th 
of January, 1848, Lord Hardinge, the friend of 
Wellington and one of the heroic figures of the 
Peninsular War, closed his four years of eventful 
administration. The old soldier made over India 
to the young civilian in a state of profound peace. 
The nearly ten years of warfare which followed the 
aggression of Lord Auckland upon Afghanistan, 
had ended in what promised to be a permanent 
calm 1 , 

1 The original and contemporary authority for the events narrated 
in this chapter down to the taking of Multan, p. 77, is A Year on 
the Punjab Frontier , in 1848-9, by Major Herbert B. Edwardes, 
C.B., H.E.I.C.S., 2 vols., Bentley, 1851. Major (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) Edwardes* work is followed by [Sir] Edwin Arnold in his 
Marquis of Dalhousie' s Administration of British India (2 vols., 
Saunders, Otley, & Co., 1862-5), and by most subsequent writers. 
I have made use of both these works ; and of the later biographies 
of the three Lawrences, and other officers at that time employed in 
the Punjab. 
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The first Afghan War, in 1841-42, had cost us 
five thousand men, sixty thousand camels, twelve 
millions sterling, and the spectacle of a British 
Army doomed to death, by the incapacity of its 
leaders, amid the snows of Afghanistan. The Sind 
War, which followed as one of the consequences of 
Lord Auckland’s Afghan invasion, had, in 1843, 
added the Lower Indus Yalley to the British 
dominions, at the expense of British justice and good 
faith. The first Sikh War, in t 845-46, annexed 
the eastern districts of the Punjab to the British 
possessions, and placed the upper plains of the Indus 
and Five Rivers under a British Protectorate. 

Lord Hardinge, on assuming the government of 
the Sikh territories during the minority of the 
infant Sikh Sovereign, Dhulip Singh, had partially 
disbanded the Sikh troops, and materially strength- 
ened our own army. The Sikh troops were cut 
down from 85,000 men and 350 guns concentrated 
in a commanding position, to 24,000 men and 50 
guns, dispersed over the whole Punjab. Our own 
army, even after a recent reduction of 50,000 men, 
was still 70,000 stronger than at the last Indian 
peace \ 

The permanent strength which Lord Hardinge 
believed that he had given to the British Army of 
India was not, however, the strength of additional 

1 These and the foregoing figures I take from Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
Marquis of Dalhousie' s Administration , vol. i, pp. 54-57, ed. 1862. 
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numbers alone. It was the strength of improved 
strategic positions which, he believed, abundantly 
compensated for the numerical reductions that he 
ordered on the close of the first Sikh War. Lord 
Hardinge doubled the garrison of North-Western 
India. Fifty thousand men with sixty guns com- 
manded the line of the Sutlej. A standing camp of 
9000 men held the Punjab capital Lahore. Another 
great standing camp of equal strength, with in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery complete, lay at Firozpur ; 
ready to be hurled, at a day's notice, against an 
enemy — everything in a state of perfect preparation 
down to its commissariat carts, transport bullocks, 
and litters for the wounded or sick. 

Lord Hardinge might fairly claim that he had 
ended the long period of war entailed by the 
aggressions of Lord Auckland, and the vain- 
glorious histrionics of Lord Ellenborough : that he 
had done what human prudence could accomplish 
to combine effective strength with military re- 
trenchment ; and to render the calm of. the moment 
a permanent peace. He did emphatically claim to 
have done these things. Before sailing from India 
in January 1848, he assured Lord Dalhousie, his 
successor, that so far as human foresight could 
predict, ‘ it would not be necessary to fire a gun in 
India for seven years to come V 

1 Lift of Lord Lawrence , by Bosworth Smith, M.A., vol. i, 
p. 214, ed. 1885. 
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As a matter of fact, those seven years were, from 
the very outset, years of war, and of strain which 
might at any moment develop into war. The fine 
old soldier who laid down the office of Governor- 
General in January 1848, was not accustomed to 
look very far below the surface of things. Prompt 
to strike and easy to conciliate, he dealt firmly with 
the facts as they presented themselves, without 
caring to penetrate deeply into their causes. If he 
had had either leisure or inclination for such scru- 
tiny, he would have seen that his rule really marked 
the close of a wom-out system which had ceased to 
be possible in India. 

That system slowly grew up during the weakness 
of the British power during the 18th century, 
and received its complete development from Lord 
Wellesley at the beginning of the present one. It 
was a system which enabled the English to exercise 
a political control, more or less effective according 
to their own strength at the moment, over the 
States of India ; without burdening themselves 
with the responsibility for the welfare of the 
peoples of India. By treaties and alliances, the 
Native Princes had, one after the other, been 
brought into subordinate relations to the British 
Government. Our Government took upon itself the 
duty of the external defence of the subject princes. 
We were also practically bound to maintain their 
dynasties against internal revolt, as long as they 
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remained loyal to ourselves. English Governors- 
General were compelled to stand by, and witness 
'f the cruel results of rendering an oriental prince 
^independent of his people. 

This system had, during Lord Hardinge’s ad- 
ministration, produced its mature fruits. In al- 
most every Native State of India, there was a 
ruler whose family had during two generations 
been exempted from the necessity of ruling for 
the benefit of their subjects. In many cases the 
Chief sank into the depths of a hereditary de- 
bauchery. In almost all he could, without fear, 
indulge in the life-long neglect of his dutie‘s, 
and treat himself, if so inclined, to outbursts of 
cruelty and oppression. 

The British Government had from 3830 to 1847 
watched these results with sorrow, not unmingled 
with shame. It fell to Lord Hardinge to sound 
the first knell of the system. In the south of 
India the great Muhammadan Court of the Nizam 
was fallen into insolvency. During 1843 an< l 
several succeeding years, the pay of the troops 
required by treaty for the security of Haidarabad 
had to be advanced from the British Treasury. In 
Central India the great Mar&tha Prince of Nagpur 
made himself notorious for private vices and public 
oppressions, so flagrant, that it is impossible to 
read the official reports by our Resident, without 
a sense of shame that an English representative 
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had to give the sanction of his presence to such a 
Court. In the great native kingdom of Northern 
India, Qudh, matters were advanced a stage 
farther. As far back as 1837, Lord Auckland 
saw that the cup of iniquity was there full to the 
brim, and solemnly reserved the right to assume 
the management of the misgoverned country. Ten 
years afterwards, Lord Hardinge, during the last 
twelve months of his administration, placed the 
King of Oudh under two years’ warning ; plainly 
telling His Majesty that, unless he amended, the 
British Government would have no option with 
regard to the performance of its duty. 

The truth is that to whatever region of India we 
look, whether in the South, or in the centre, or in 
the North, the great Native States were fallen 
before the end of the first half of this century into 
a depth of misery and misrule, that imperatively 
demanded the intervention of the Suzerain power. 

The attempt to control the destinies of India, 
without assuming the direct responsibility for the 
welfare of the people of India, was not confined, 
however, to our relations with the Feudatory 
States. Lord Hardinge also tried the system upon 
the unsubdued military races of the Punjab. The 
Sikh Power had performed an important service 
for the British in India. During our days of 
weakness in the last century, its bitter religious 
hatred of the Muhammadans was a source of safety 
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to ourselves. Under Ranjit Singh, ‘the Lion of 
the Punjab/ the Sikh confederacy stood as a 
barrier between the invading races of Central Asia, 
and the new British Empire which was consoli- 
dating itself during the first half of the present 
century in Hindustan. The death of that great 
ruler let loose the passions and ambitions which 
his iron hand so firmly held down among his 
military chiefs ; and the Sikh leaders forced a 
war upon the British in 1845. 
r After their crushing defeat at Sobraon on the 
10th February, 1846, Lord Hardinge was merely 
acting in accordance with the traditions of Indian 
policy, in attempting to obtain a control over the 
Punjab without actually saddling himself with its 
administration. How that attempt failed, in spite 
of much excellent work which it accomplished, is 
told with admirable force and fulness of detail, in 
the lives of the two great brothers, who, during 
1846-47, alternately ruled as Resident at Lahore, 
Henry and John Lawrence. The Treaty of March, 
1846, had, after intrigue, conspiracy, and rebellion, 
to be drawn tighter by the condemnation of the 
Prime Minister and paramour of the Queen Mother, 
and by the Treaty of December in the same year. 
By this treaty Sir Henry Lawrence, as head of the 
Council of Regency at Lahore, became the ruler 
of the Punjab until the child Prince should reach „ 
the age of majority. 
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As a matter of fact he was only the chief figuro 
amid a loosely-subjected crowd of ambitious military 
nobles. The Sikh leaders regarded the condemna- 
tion of the Prime Minister and the forced seclusion of 
the Queen Mother from public affairs, as a new 
chance for themselves. The Queen Mother perfectly 
understood the situation, and went to work with 
new machinations of amorous and political intrigue, 
in the hope of deriving her own advantage from 
the nominal supremacy of ' the British. When 
officially rebuked for the open treason talked in her 
darbars, she replied to the Resident with bitter 
irony ; scarcely deigning to use the veil of a Per- 
sian idiom to disguise her arrogant claims to the 
sovereign power. 

All these elements of weakness in Lord Har- 
dinge’s well-meant arrangements in the Punjab 
lie open to us now. It is clear that only a spark 
was wanting to set fire to the combustible mate- 
rials accumulated at Lahore, and in the other capi- 
tals of the Sikh Confederacy. But the system of 
secrecy in which all official transactions were then 
shrouded in India, rendered the danger invisible 
to the public and the Press. ‘Everything seems 
to favour the new ruler/ said one journalist. 
‘India is in the full enjoyment of a peace which, 
humanly speaking, there seems nothing to disturb V 

1 The Morning Herald , quoted in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Dalhousie*s 
Administration of British India , vol. i, p. 58, footnote, ed. 1S62. 
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‘No Governor-General has ever taken charge of 
the Government of India under such peculiar and 
advantageous circumstances/ wrote another and 
more distinguished editor. ‘The youngest ruler 
who has assumed the responsibilities of this empire, 
he receives it from his predecessor in a state 
of tranquillity which has hitherto no parallel in 
our Indian annals. He arrives at a time when 
the last obstacle to the complete, and apparently 
the final, pacification of India has been removed ; 
when the only remaining army which could create 
alarm has been dissolved ; and the peace of the 
country rests upon the firmest and most permanent 
basis. The chiefs whose ambition or hostility 
have been the source of disquietude to his prede- 
cessors, have one and all been disarmed V 

Exactly three months after these words were 
written by the leading newspaper of Bengal, a 
terrible tragedy had taken place 1200 miles off, 
on the bank of the Indus ; a tragedy which, 
after some of the greatest, and one of the most 
disastrous, battles in the history of the British 
army, led within fifteen months to the annexation 
of the whole Punjab. Lord Hardinge as a sequel 
to the first Sikh vrar in 1846 had, as we have seen, 
placed the Punjab under a regency of Sikh nobles, 



1 The Friend of India, 20th January, 1848, quoted in Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s Dalkousie's Administration of British India , 
vol. i, pp. 59-60, footnote, ed. 1862. 
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controlled by an English Resident at Lahore, 
during the minority of the infant Prince Dhulip 
Singh. In the fulfilment of his duty our Resident 
at Lahore required the powerful Sikh Governor 
of Multan to render an account of his stewardship. 
This potentate, known to history as the Diwan 
Mulraj, held an almost semi-independent position 
in the middle valley of the Indus, and carried 
on an enormous mixed business of merchandise 
and government at his capital, the ancient river 
emporium Multan. 

After various delays and makeshifts the Sikh 
trader-prince preferred, or thought he preferred, 
to resign, rather than to render up his accounts. 
His offer was immediately, perhaps too abruptly, 
accepted by our Resident at Lahore. Two young 
English officers, Mr. Vans Agnew of the Civil 
Service and Lieutenant Anderson, were sent to 
take over the government and fortress of Mhltan 
from Mulraj, and to install the new Sikh Governor 
appointed by ourselves. On their arrival in April 
1848 at Mult&n, after Mulraj had submissively 
given up the fortress on the 19th, and the two 
young English officers were returning with a 
slender escort to their camp, a fanatical soldier 
rushed out of the mob, and stabbed Vans Agnew 
on his shoulder. Lieutenant Anderson was cut 
down and the escort bore off their two officers 
covered with blood to the Idgah — a Muhammadan 
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festival mosque at some distance from the Fort, 
but commanded by its guns. 

Vans Agnew, while his shoulder was being 
bandaged, dictated an urgent note to the British 
Resident at Lahore, 200 miles off, and pencilled 
another to the Commissioner of Bannu, about half 
that distance, stating what had happened and beg- 
ging for immediate help. But next day the guns 
from the Mtiltan fort, of which MAlraj re-gained 
possession* opened on the mosque, where the young 
officers and their followers had sought shelter. I 
have spent a day within its riddled walls, and 
under its shattered dome, and bitterly realized the 
hopelessness of their defence. When the guns from 
the fort had done their work, the city rabble 
rushed in, but paused for a moment at the sight 
of Vans Agnew sitting quietly on the cot where 
Anderson lay unable to move, holding his friend’s 
hand and calmly awaiting death. The soldiers and 
better sort of people stood still, and shrank from 
taking the lives of defenceless Englishmen. But 
presently a deformed low caste ran in on the two 
wounded officers, and hacked off their heads. ‘ We 
are not the last of the English, 5 were Vans Agnew’s 
dying words. 

Vans Agnew’s letter found Sir Frederick Currie 
acting as Resident at Lahore for Sir Henry Lawrence 
who had lately gone to England on sick -furlough. 
Currie called on the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
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Gough, to advance with a British force from the 
great armed camp at Firozpur, to Multan. Lord 
Gough declined, and urged the inexpediency of a 
general movement of British troops, sixteen marches 
across 200 miles of burning wastes, in the height of 
the- hot weather. Lord Dalhousie, 1200 miles 
further off in Calcutta, felt himself constrained to 
support the decision of his Commander-in-Chief, 
who knew the local circumstances of the case, and 
who could judge of them with the authority of 
being nearer the scene of action. 

Meanwhile Vans % Agnew’s pencilled appeal for 
help reached Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes in his 
solitary tent at Dehra-Fateh-Khan on the banks of 
the Indus L The red bag bore the Persian address 
for the Commissioner, { To General Cortland in 
Bannu, or wherever else he may be.’ But the young 
English subaltern, divining the urgency of the case, 
tore open the letter. Hastily thrusting aside his 
Civil work, he made a rush with his ordinary 
District escort and some local companies for 
Multan, eighty miles distant. He had only 400 
men upon whom he could really rely. Mtilraj met 
him on the way with 4000 men and 8 heavy guns 
from the fortress. * I am like a terrier barking at 
a tiger,’ wrote the young Lieutenant. 

1 The facsimile of this pathetic scrawl and a duplicate of the 
official letter to Sir Frederick Currie, corrected by Vans Agnew in 
pencil, are given by Herbert Edwardes in his Year on the Punjab 
Frontier , vol. ii, p. 76, ed. 1851. 
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But all through the summer heats of 1848 the 
terrier kept on barking at the tiger. Having sum- 
moned to his aid the loyal levies of the Musalman 
State of Bahawalpur, Edwardes won two pitched 
battles in June and July against immense odds ; 
his Muhammadan Path&ns breaking with yells of 
hatred through the Infidel Sikh battalions. The 
English subaltern and his native allies fairly drove 
Mlilraj and his 4000 back, with the loss of eight 
guns, into Mult&n. 

It almost seemed as if Lord Gough was justified 
by the event, in his determination not to subject 
the British army to the sufferings and losses 
inseparable from a hot weather campaign. A 
single English subaltern had driven Mulraj out of 
the field. The . Sikh Queen Mother, also, whose 
intrigues and vices acted as a perpetual ferment of 
disloyalty among the Sikh nobles, had been firmly, 
although respectfully, removed from Lahore to the 
distant sacred city of Benares. On the 1st of July 
Lord Gough reviewed with complacency his policy 
of deliberate inaction. 

But before the summer passed he found cause to 
reconsider his decision. The local rising at Multan 
had spread over the Punjab, and the rebellion of 
the Governor of Mtiltan had grown into a revolt of 
the Sikh nation. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Edwardes 
was urgently begging for help, on however small a 
scale, if only promptly rendered. ‘ A few heavy 
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guns, a mortar battery, sappers and miners, and 
Major Napier to head them, are all we want,’ he 
wrote, to lay siege to Multan. In July he fairly 
cooped up Mulraj in that great warehouse-fortress. 
But Lord Gough was still calmly planning on the 
cool heights of Simla a regulation campaign for the 
winter. ‘ As if the rebellion,’ so runs an indignant 
letter from Multan, ‘ could be put off like a cham- 
pagne tiffin with a three-cornered note to Mulraj, 
to name a date more agreeable.’ 

It could not be put off. Lahore, the capital of 
the Punjab, was seething with rebellion ; the fron- 
tier tracts of Hazara were in open revolt. The 
Afghans entered into an alliance with the Sikhs, 
and poured through the Khaibar Pass to sweep the 
English out of the Land of Five Rivers. Sir 
Frederick Currie, the Resident at Lahore, felt him- 
self compelled, civilian though he was, to despatch 
on his own authority, and from his own slender 
battalions, a relief force to Edwardes at Multan. 
Then at length Lord Gough, the Commander-in- 
Chief, realized the situation. To the brigade which 
Sir Frederick Currie determined to send from 
Lahore, Lord Gough added a siege-train and column 
from Firozpur. On the 19th of August the forces 
met before Multan, and on the 4th of September the 
heavy guns arrived, amid the cheers of the British 
troops. 

It is impossible not to feel enthusiasm for the 
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young lieutenant who, during the long burning 
months of the hot weather of 1848, had almost 
single-handed held the field against the revolt, and 
driven the arch-rebel to the ignominious shelter of 
his walls. It is difficult not to be carried away by 
the magnificent verve of the 734 pages, here con- 
densed to less than 1 2, in which he has rendered 
immortal the heroic deeds of that summer. It is 
difficult, also, to refrain from censure of the inability 
to move which the Commander-in-Chief betrayed 
during that period, in spite of his two great camps 
of nine thousand men apiece at Lahore and Firozpur 
— camps standing in readiness to march at a day’s 
notice. But it is right to state quite frankly that 
Lieutenant Edwardes underrated, indeed from first 
to last failed to perceive, the military difficulties of 
the situation. It was indeed a blindness glorious 
to himself, and worth to the British name the 
keenest eyesight of a dozen elderly generals. Let 
it suffice for Herbert Edwardes that he, a young 
subaltern, maintained the prestige of England 
through the critical months during which the head 
of the British army in India was unable, or thought 
he was unable, to place a force in the field. 

I have had the advantage of hearing, on this 
question, the opinion of the greatest engineer officer 
whom India has in our age produced. Lord Napier 
— the Major Napier who Edwardes supposed would 
suffice with a few heavy guns and some sappers 
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and miners for the capture of Mult&n — told me 
that the gallant young officer could not have com- 
prehended the nature of the task. The fortifica- 
tions were of an extent and a strength which 
demanded a very large force, if they were to be 
approached without disaster, quite apart from the 
question of taking them. 

The events of the siege themselves furnish a 
commentary on this view of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. It was commenced immediately after the 
arrival of the heavy guns on the 4th of September, 
1848. But even with the united British force from 
Lahore and Firozpur, together with the subsidiary 
Sikh troops supplied by the Kegency under the 
Raja Sher Singh, it was found impracticable to 
attempt the place by storm. A trench had to be 
run to the south-western face of the fort, and 
scarcely was this accomplished when the defection 
of Raja Sher Singh and the Sikh subsidiary force 
which represented the last remnant of loyalty to 
the British among the Sikh Regency at Lahore, 
reversed the situation, and turned the besiegers into 
the besieged. The Sikh subsidiary force supplied 
to us by the native Regency threw in their lot with 
Mfilraj and the rebels. A Council of War, held by 
the British General, came to the conclusion that the 
question before it was no longer the capture of 
Mfiltan, but the safety of our own camp. 

On . the 1 5th of September, 1 848, the siege was 
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raised, and the British troops were drawn off to a 
position of safety. Meanwhile the new Governor- 
General had, from his distant post in Calcutta, 
watched with profound dissatisfaction the tardiness 
of the military authorities in the Punjab. During 
his first months of office he prudently abstained 
from overruling the local knowledge and long 
experience of his Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough. 
But before the summer was over he determined to 
act on his own judgment. ‘There is no other 
course open to us/ he wrote to the Secret Com- 
mittee, ‘ but to prepare for a general Punjab War, 
and ultimately to occupy the country/ With swift 
resolution he ordered an addition of 17,000 men to 
the army, and hurried up troops to the Punjab 
from Sind and Bombay. ‘ If our enemies want war/ 
said Lord Dalhousie in a speech at a great military 
ball at Barrackpur on October 5, 1848, a ball 
which may well compare with the festivities on 
the eve of Waterloo, ‘war they shall have, and 
with a vengeance/ 

The Governor-General promptly started for the 
British frontier on the Sutlej. Sir Richard Temple 
describes him as he passed through Agra, ‘ fresh and 
youthful for his great office, but vigilant and self- 
sustained/ In November, 1848, Lord Gough moved 
out his grand army to the task. Twenty thousand 
men, and nearly 100 guns swept across the Punjab 
under his command. His tardiness to start was 
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equalled by his rashness in the field. The bloody 
cavalry blunder at Eamnagar was followed by the 
doubtful engagement of Sadullapur on December 
3rd. 

The troops from the south were now, however, 
advancing upon Multan. The arrival of the 
Bombay contingent before that city on the 26th 
December, 1848, increased the forces there, under 
General Whish, to 1 7,000 men with sixty-four heavy 
guns. The siege which had been interrupted for 
three and a half months, since September 15th, was 
resumed on the 27th December. After a most 
gallant defence, an English shell fortunately ex- 
ploded the powder magazine of the besieged. On 
the 2nd January, 1849, the was captured; and 
on the 22nd, after 40,000 shot and shell had been 
poured into Mdltan from seventy British cannon, the 
citadel surrendered unconditionally, and Mtilr&j 
delivered himself up to the English camp. 

The strong fortress-warehouse of the middle 
Indus was fallen. But nine days before its fall a 
calamity had happened to Lord Gough’s grand army. 
Of the battle of Chilianwala it need here only 
be said, that it was an evening battle fought by a 
brave old man in a passion, and mourned for by 
the whole British nation. On the news of that 
fatal 13th of January reaching England, Lord 
Gough was recalled, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
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But meanwhile the siege-force at Multan, having 
accomplished its work, moved northwards to join 
the shattered forces of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Before Sir Charles Napier could arrive, Lord 
Gough, on the 20th February, 1849, retrieved his 
reputation, and ended the war by the crowning 
victory of Gujrat. The British army with 24,000 
men and ninety guns there found themselves face 
to face with the Sikh forces 40,000 strong with 
sixty cannon — and an open battle-field between the 
two arrays. Gujrat was essentially a forenoon 
battle, with the whole day before the combatants 
to finish their work. It commenced with a magni- 
ficent^ duel of artillery; the British infantry 
occupying post after post as they were abandoned 
by the enemy ; and the British cavalry breaking up 
the Sikh masses and scattering them by pursuit. 
Of the sixty Sikh guns engaged, fifty-three were 
taken. 

Lord Dalhousie resolved to make the victory a 
final one. ‘ The war/ he declared, c must be pro- 
secuted now to the entire defeat and dispersion of 
y all who are in arms against us, whether Sikhs or 
Afghans/ He hurried out General Gilbert with a 
pursuing force of twelve thousand, horse, foot and 
artillery, the day after the battle. In the breathless 
chase which followed across the plains of the 
Punjab, to the frontier mountain- wall, the Sikh 
military power was destroyed for ever. On the 
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12 th of March, 1849, General Gilbert received the 
submission of the entire Sikh army at Rawal 
Pindi, together with the last forty-one of the 
160 Sikh cannon captured by the British during 
the war. While the Sikh army heaped up their 
swords and shields and matchlocks in submissive 
piles, and salamed one by one as they passed 
disarmed along the British line, their Afghan allies 
were chased relentlessly westwards, and reached 
the safety of the Khaibar Pass panting, and barely 
twenty miles in front of the English hunters. 
The horsemen of Afghanistan, it was said, 4 had 
ridden down through the hills like lions and ran 
back into them like dogs.* 

The question remained what to do with the 
Punjab. The victory of Sobr^on in 1846 gave to 
Lord Hardinge the right of conquest : the victory 
at Gujr&t in 1849 compelled Lord Dalhousie to 
assert that right. Lord Hardinge at the end of the 
first Punjab war in 1846, tried, as we have seen, an 
intermediate method of ruling the province by 
British officers for the benefit of the infant prince. 
This method had failed. It produced, what many 
had foreseen it would produce, a period of perpetual 
intrigue, ending in a general insurrection. Under 
such a policy, a local spark of treason or revolt 
might at any moment spread into a general con- 
flagration. 

In* determining the future arrangements for the 



